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Arr. 1—READING, AND READING BOOKS. 


[From the second Report of Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary ef the Massachusetts 
Board of Education.) 


Reaping is divisible into two parts. It consists of the me- 
chanical, and the mental. The mechanical part is the utterance 
of the articulate sounds of a language, or inspecting its writ- 
ten or printed signs. It is called mechanical, because the ope- 
ration closely resembles that of a machine, which may receive the 
best of materials and run through a thousand parcels of them 
every year;—the machine itself remaining just as bare and na- 
ked at the end of the year, as it was at the beginning. On the 
other hand, one portion of the mental part of reading consists 
in a reproduction in the mind of the reader of whatever was in 
the mind of the author; so that whether the author describes 
atoms or worlds, narrates the history of individuals or nations, 
kindles into sublimity, or melts in pathos,—whatever was in the 
author’s mind starts into sudden existence in the reader’s mind, 
as nearly as their different mental constitutions will allow. An 
example of the purely mechanical part is exhibited in reading a 
foreign language, no word of which is understood; as in the 
case of Milton’s daughters, who read the dead languages to their 
blind father ;—they, with eyes, seeing nothing but black marks 
upon white paper,—he, without eyes, surveying material and 
spiritual worlds,—at once charmed by their beauties, and in- 
structed by their wisdom. 

With the mental part, then, reading becomes the noblest in- 
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strument of wisdom; without it, it is the most despicable part 
of folly and worthlessness. Beforehand, it would seem quite as 
incredible, that any person should compel children to go through 
with the barren forms of reading, without ideas; as to make 
them perform all the motions of eating, without food. The body 
would not dwindle under the latter, more certainly, than the 
mind, under the former. The inevitable consequences are, that 
all the delight of acquisition is foregone; the reward which 
nature bestows upon the activity of the faculties is forfeited,— 
a reward which is richer than all prizes and more efficient than 
all chastisement ;—and an inveterate habit is formed of dissoci- 
ating thought and language. ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou 
readest,” therefore, is a question quite as apposite when put by 
a teacher to a child in his horn book, as when asked by an 
Apostle of the ambassador of a Queen. 

Entertaining views of the importance of this subject, of which 
the above is only the feeblest expression, I have devoted especial 
pains to learn, with some degree of numerical accuracy, how far 
the reading, in our common schools, is an exercise of the mind 
in thinking and feeling, and how far it is a barren action of the 
organs of speech upon the atmosphere. My information is 
derived, principally, from the written statements of the school 
committees of the respective towns,—gentlemen, who are cer- 
tainly exempt from all temptation to disparage the schouls, they 
superintend. The result is, that more than eleven-twelfths of 
all the children in the reading classes, in our schools, do not 
understand the meaning of the words they read; that they do 
not master the sense of the reading lessons, and that the ideas 
and feelings intended by the author to be conveyed to, and ex- 
cited in, the reader’s mind, still rest in the author’s intention, 
never having yet reached the place of their destination. And 
by this, it is not meant, that the scholars do not obtain such a 
full comprehension of the subject of the reading lessons, in its 
various relations and bearings, as a scientific or erudite reader 
would do, but that they do not acquire a reasonable and practi- 
cable understanding of them. It would hardly seem that the 
combined efforts of all persons, engaged, could have accom- 
plished more, in defeating the true objects of reading. 

How the cause of this deficiency is to be apportioned among 
the legal supervisors of the schools, parents, teachers or authors 
of school books, it is impossible to say ; but surely it is an evil, 
gratuitous, widely prevalent, and threatening the most alarming 
cousequences, But it is not a remediless one. There is intel- 
ligence enough, in this community, to search out the cause, and 
wisdom enough to find and apply a remedy, 

It has been already stated, that we may acquire a knowledge 
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of a very few things,—such as are placed within the range of 
our senses,— without the use of language ; but that language is 
the only medium, by which anything, prior to our own memory 
and experience or beyond our own vision, can be made known 
tous. Although, therefore, the words which our language is 
said to contain, seem to be many ; yet when we think of allthe 
relations of human life,—domestic, business, and social ;—of 
the countless objects in the different kingdoms of nature, with 
their connexions and dependencies ;—of the sciences, which 
have been founded upon them, and of the arts, to which they 
have been made subservient ;—of all, in fine, external to our- 
selves, within the circle of time and beneath the arch of heaven ; 
and of our own conscious hopes, fears, desires, to which that 
arch is no boundary ; we shall see, at once, that the words of 
our language, numerous as they are, are only as one to infinity, 
compared with the number of the objects to which they are 
daily applied. And yet these words are sufficient not only to 
present us with an image and a record of past and present exis- 
tences, but they are capable of outrunning the course of time, 
and describing the possibilities of the future, and of transcend- 
ing the limits of reality and portraying the fancy-peopled worlds, 
created by the imagination. And, what is still more wonderful, 
is, that with the aid of these comparatively few words, we can 
designate and touch, as it were with the finger, any fact or event 
in this universe of facts and events, or parcel out any groups of 
them, from tens to tens of myriads; or we can note any period 
on the dial-plate of by-gone centuries, just as easily as we refer 
to the hours of the passing day. Now to accomplish this, it is 
obvious, that language must be susceptible of combinations in- 
definitely numerous ; that most of its single words must assume 
different meanings, in different collocations, and that phrases, 
capable of expressing any one, or any millions of these facts, 
vicissitudes, relations, must be absolutely inexhaustible. Then, 
again, language has various, strongly marked forms, as collo- 
quial, philosophical, poetical, devotional; and in each of these 
divisions, whatever subject we wish to separate from the rest, 
language can carve it out and display it distinctly and by itself, 
for our examination. [t handles the most abstruse relations and 
affinities, and traces the most subtile analogies to their vanishing 
point ; or, with equal ease, it condenses the most universal prin- 
ciples into brief sentences, or, if we please, into single words. 
Hence, in using it, to express any greater or smaller part of 
what is perceived by the senses, by intellect, or by genius, the 
the two conditions are, that we must discern, mentally, what 
individual object or quality, or what combinations of objects and 
qualities, we wish to specify ; and then we must select the words 
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and form the phrases,—or volumes, if need be,—which will 
depict or designate by name, the individual objects we mean, or 
will draw a line round the combination of objects we wish to 
exhibit and describe. All true use of language, therefore, 
necessarily involves a mental act of adjustment, measure, pre- 
cision, pertinency ; otherwise it cannot fix the extent or gauge 
the depth of any subject. Language is to be selected and ap- 
plied to the subject-matter, whether that subject-matter be busi- 
ness, history, art or consciousness, just as a surveyor applies his 
chain to the measurement of areas, or as an artist selects his 
colors to portray the original. But what must be the result, if 
the surveyor knows nothing of the length of the chain he uses, 
and if the artist selects his colors by chance, aud knows not to 
what parts he applies them? 

Hence, the acquisition of language consists far less in master- 
ing words as individuals, than it does in adjusting their applica- 
tions to things, in sentences and phrases. And one great object 
—there are others not less important—of teaching the children 
in our schools to read, is that they may there commence this 
habit of adjustment, of specifying and delineating with precis- 
jon, whatever is within the range of their knowledge and expe- 
rience. Al! attempts, therefore, to teach language to children, 
are vain, which have not this constant reference to the subject- 
matter, intended to be specified and described. If the thing 
signified is not present to the mind, it is impossible, that the 
language should be a measure, for, by the supposition, there is 
nothing to be measured, It becomes a mere hollow sound ; and 
with this disadvantage, that, from the parade, which is made in 
administering the nothingness, the child is led to believe he has 
received something. The uselessness of such a process would 
seem to be enough, without the falsity. The fact, that many 
children may not be able to make great progress in this adjust- 
ment of words to things, so far from being any reply to this view 
of the subject, only renders it so much the more important, that 
what is done should be done rightly. 

Notwithstanding the immense treasures of knowledge, accu- 
mulated, in the past six thousand years, and the immense differ- 
ence between the learned men of our own, and of ancient times; 
yet no one denies that children are now brought into the world 
in the same state of ignorance, as they were before the flood. 
When born, only a single instinct is developed,—that of appe- 
tite for food. Weeks pass, before the quickest of all the senses 
—the sight—takes note of any object. At about the age of a 
year, the faculty of language dimly appears. One after another, 
other powers bud forth; but it seems to be the opinion of the 
best metaphysicians, that the highest faculties of the intellect— 
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those which, in their full development and energy, make the 
lawgivers of the race, and the founders of moral dynasties— 
hardly dawn before the age of twelve or fourteen years. And 
yet, in many of the reading books, now in use, in the schools, 
the most pithy sayings of learned men ; the aphorisms in which 
moralists have deposited a life of observation and experience ; 
the maxims of philosophers, embodying the highest forms of 
intellectual truth, are set down as First Lessons for children ;— 
as though, because a child was born after Bacon and Franklin, 
he could understand them of course. While a child is still en- 
grossed with visible and palpable objects, while his juvenile play- 
things are yet a mystery to him, he is presented with some ab- 
straction or generalization, just discovered, after the profoundest 
study of men and things, by some master intellect. But it mat- 
ters not to children, how much knowledge or wisdom there may 
be in the world, on subjects foreign to themselves, until they 
have acquired strength of mind sufficient to receive and appro- 
priate them. The only interest which a child has, in the attain- 
ments of the age, in which he is born, is, that they may be kept 
from him, until he has been prepared to receive them. Erudite 
and scientific men, for their own convenience, have formed 
summaries, digests, abstracts, of their knowledge, each sentence 
of which contains a thousand elements of truth, that had been 
mastered in detail; and, on inspection of these abbreviated 
forms, they are reminded of, not taught, the individual truths 
they contain. Yet these are given to children, as thongh they 
would call up in their minds the same ideas, which they saggest 
to their authors. But while children are subjected tothe law of 
their Creator, that of being born in ignorance, their growth is 
the desideratum, which Education should supply, and their in- 
tellect cannot thrive upon what it does not understaud ;-—-nay, 
more, the intellect carries as a burden whatever it does not as- 
similate as nourishment. An indispensable quality of a school 
book, then, is its adjustment to the power of the learner. No 
matter how far, or how little, advanced, from the starting-point 
of ignorance, a child may be, the teacher and the book must 
go tohim. And this is only saying, that he cannot proceed 
upon his journey from a point not yet reached, but must first go 
through the intermediate stages. A ch ld must know individ- 
ual objects of a species, before he can understand a name de- 
scriptive of the species itself. He must know particulars, be- 
fore he can understand the relations of analogy or contrast 
between them; he must be accustomed to ideas of visible and 
tangible extension, before it is of any use to tell him of the 
height of the Alps or the length of the Amazon; he must have 
definite notions of weight, before he can understand the force 
25* 
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of gravitating planets ; he must be acquainted with phenomena, 
before he can be instructed in the laws, which harmonize their 
conflicting appearances ; and he musi know something of the 
relations of men, before he is qualified to infer the duties that 
spring from them. 

Nor should the first lessons be simple and elementary, in 
regard to the subject only ; but the language of the earliest ones 
should be literal. All figurative or metaphorical expression is 
based upon the literal, and can have no intelligible existence 
without it. After a clear apprehension of the literal meaning 
of words, there is a charm in their figurative applications; be- 
cause a comparison is silently made between the figurative and 
the literal meanings, and the resemblance perceived awakens a 
delizhtful emotion. And this pleasure is proportioned to the 
distinctness of the related ideas. But how can a child un- 
derstand those figures of speech, where a part is put for 
the whole, or the whole for a part, when he knows nothing either 
of whole or part ;—where sensible objects are put for intelligible, 
or animate things for inanimate, when he is wholly ignorant of 
the subjects, likened or contrasted? How can there be any 
such thing as tautology to a child, who is unacquainted with 
what went before; or how can he perceive antithesis if both 
extremes are visible? In writings, beautiful from the richness 
of their suggestion. the tacit reference to collateral ideas is 
wholly lost ; and yet it is the highest proof of a master, to in- 
terweave ideas with which pleasurable emotions have become 
associated. Hence, a child, put into reading lessons which are 
beyond his ability, not only reads with a dormant understanding, 
but all the faculties, productive of taste, refinement, elegance, 
beauty, are torpid also. The faculties being unemployed, the 
reading, which otherwise would have been a pleasure, becomes 
irksome and repulsive. There is another pernicious conse- 
quence, inseparable from the practice of depositing, in the mem- 
ory of children, those general and synoptical views, which they 
do not understand. It leads to an opposite extreme in instruc- 
tion ; for when children, whose memory only has been cultivated, 
are really to be taught any subject with thoroughness, and for 
practical application ; it then becomes necessary to simplify and 
degrade it to the level of their feeble apprehension. But why 
cannot the faculties be strengthened by exercise, so that, in 
process of time, they can master more difficult subjects, as well 
as to degrade subjects to the level of weak faculties? 

In communicating the elements of knowledge to children, 
there is, at first, but little danger of being too minute and par- 
ticular. Expansion, explanation, illustration, circumlocution,— 
all are necessary. But, as the child advances, less diffuseness 
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is requisite. The prolix becomes concise. Different and more 
comprehensive words are used, or the same, in an enlarged sig- 
nification. What was pulverized and examined in atoms, is 
now collected and handled in masses. Care, however, is to be 
taken at every step, in the first place, that what is presented to 
the Jearner should demand a conscious effort on his part, for 
without such an effort, there will be no increase of strength ; 
and, in the next place, that what is presented should be attain- 
able by an effort, for without success, discouragement and de- 
spair will ensue. School books, however, are made for classes 
and not for individual minds, and hence the best books will be 
more precisely adapted to some minds than to others. This 
difference, it is the duty of the teacher to equalize, by giving 
more copious explanations to the dull and unintelligent, and by 
tasking the strong and apprehensive with more difficult questions, 
connected witli the text. Every sentence will have related ideas 
of cause and effect, of what is antecedent, consequent or col- 
lateral, which may be explored to the precise extent, indicated 
by different abilities. The old Baledric islanders of the Mediter- 
ranean, famed among the ancients for being the best bowmen 
and slingsmen, in the then known world, had in this respect a 
true idea of Education. They placed the food of their children 
upon the branches of the trees, at different heights from the 
ground, according to age and proficiency, and when the children 
had dislodged it, by bow or sling, they had their meals, but not 
before. 

Tested by this criterion, are not many of the reading books 
in our schools, too elevated for the scholars? It seems gene- 
rally to have been the object of the compilers of these books, to 
cull the most profound and brilliant passages, contained in a 
language, in which the highest efforts of learning, talent and 
genius have been embalmed. Had there been a rivalry, like 
that at the ancient Olympic games, where emulous nations, in- 
stead of individuals, had entered the classic lists, as competi- 
tors for renown, and our fame as a people had been staked upon 
our eloquent, school book miscellanies, we should have ques- 
tioned the integrity of the umpire, had we not won the prize. 
Certainly from no ancient, probably from no other modern Jan- 
guage, could such a selection of literary excellencies be made, 
as some of them exhibit ;—demonstrative arguments on the 
most abstruse and recondite subjects, tasking the acuteness of 
practised Jogicians, and applicable only by them ;—brilliant pas- 
sages of parliamentary debates, whose force would be irresistible, 
provided only thatone were familiar with all contemporary in- 
stitutions and events ;—scenes from dramas, beautiful if under- 
stood, but unintelligible without an acquaintance with heathen 
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mythology ;—wit, poetry, eloquence, whose shafts, to the vision 
of educated minds, are quick and refulgent as lightning, but 
giving out to the ignorant, ouly an empty rumbling of words ;— 
everything, in fine, may be found in their pages, which can 
make them, at once, worthy the highest admiration of the learned, 
and wholly unintelligible to children. If I may recur to the 
illustration of the Balearic islanders, given above; the prize of 
the young slingers and archers is invaluable, if it can be obtain- 
ed, but it is placed so high as to be wholly invisible. Children 
can advance from the proposition, that one and one make two, 
up to the measurement of planetary distances, but an immense 
number of steps must be taken in traversing the intermediate 
spaces. Anil it is only by a similar gradation and progressive- 
ness, that a child can advance from understanding such nursery 
talk, as ‘‘the ball solls,” “the dog barks,” ‘the horse trots,” 
until his mind acquires such compass and velocity of movement, 
that when he reads the brief declaration of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Oh, 
Lord, how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all !”” his swift conception will sweep over all known parts 
of the universe in an instant, and return glowing with adoration 
of their Creator. 

Using incomprehensible reading books draws after it the inev- 
itable consequence of bad reading. Except the mental part is 
well done, it is impossible to read with any rhetorical grace or 
propriety. Could any one, ignorant of the Latin and French 
languages, expect to read a Latin or French author with just 
modulations and expressiveness of voice, at the first or at the 
ten thousandth trial? And it matters not what language we 
read, provided the mechanical process is animated by no vitality 
of thought. Something, doubtless, depends upon flexibility and 
pliancy of physical organs; but should they be ever so perfect, 
a fitting style of delivery is born of intelligence and feeling only, 
and can have no other parentage. Without these, there will be 
no perception of impropriety, though epitaphs and epigrams are 
read in the same manner. If the pieces of which the reading 
books consist, are among the most difficult in the English lan- 
guage, is it not absurd to expect, that the least instructed por- 
tion of the people, speaking English—the very children—should 
be able to display their meaning with grace and fulness? To 
encourage children to strive after a supposed natural way of ex- 
pressing emotions and sentiments they do not feel, encourages 
deception, not sincerity ; a discord, not a harmony between the 
movements of mind and tongue. No rules, in regard to read- 
ing, can supply a defect in understanding what is read. Rhe- 
torical directions, though they should equal the variety of musi- 
cal notation, would not suffice to iadicate the slower or swifter 
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enunciation of emphatic or unemphatic words, or those modu- 
lations of the human voice, which are said to amount to hun- 
dreds of thousands in number. Inflections and the rate of utter- 
ance, are too volatile and changeful to be guided by rules; 
though perceptible, they are indescribable. Al! good reading of 
dramatic or poetic works springs from emotion. Nothing but 
the greatest histrionic power, can express an emotion without 
feeling it. But, once Jet the subject matter of the reading les- 
son be understood, and, almost universally, nature will supply 
the proper variations of voice. A child makes no mistake in 
talking, for the simple reason, that he never undertakes to say 
what he does not understand. Nature is the only master of 
rhetoric on the play-ground. Yet there, earnestness gives a 
quick and emphatic utterance ; the voice is roughened by com- 
bative feelings ; it is softened by all joyous and grateful emotions, 
and it is projected, as by the accuracy of an engineer, to strike 
the ear of a distant play-fellow. Nay, so perfect are undrilled 
children in this matter, that if any one of a group of twenty 
makes a false cadence or emphasis, or utters interrogatively what 
he meant to affirm, a simultaneous shout proclaims an observance 
of the blunder ; yet, if the same group were immediately put to 
reading from some of our school books, their many-sounding 
voices would shrink from their wide compass, into a one-toned 
instrument; or what is far worse, if they affected an expression 
of sentiment, they would cast it so promiscuously over the sen- 
tences as to make good taste shudder. Occasionally, in some 
of the reading books, there are lessons which the scholars fully 
understand ; and I presume it is within the observation of every 
person, conversant with schools, that the classes Jearn more from 
those lessons, than from the residue of the book. The moment 
such lessons are reached, the dull machinery quickens into life ; 
the moment they are passed, it becomes droning machinery 
again. Even the mechanical part of reading, therefore, is de- 
pendent for all its force, gracefulness and variety upon the 
mental. 

There are other features of our reading books, too important 
to be unnoticed, even in a brief discussion of their merits. ‘Two 
prominent characteristics are, the incompleteness of the subjects 
of the reading lessons, considered each by itself; and the dis- 
cordance between them, when viewed in succession. Lord 
Kaimes maintains, in substance, that there is an original, instinc- 
tive propensity or faculty of the mind, which demands the com- 
pletion or finishing of what has been begun, and is displeased 
by an untimely or abrupt termination. Other metaphysicians 
attest the same doctrine. Whether such mental tendency be 
native or superinduced, its practical value can hardly Le over- 
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estimated ; and whatever conduces to establish or confirm it, 
should be sedulously fostered. In our state of civilization, all 
questions have become complex. Hence, an earnest desire to 
learn all the facts, to consider all the principles, which rightfully 
go to modify conclusions, is acopious and unfailing source of 
practical wisdom. Error often comes, not from any mistake in 
our judgments, upon the premises given ; but from omitting 
views, as much belonging to the subject, as those which are con- 
sidered. We often see men, who will develop one part of a 
case with signal ability, and yet are always in the wrong, because 
they overlook other parts, equally essential to a sound result. 
Thus error becomes the consequence of seeing only parts of 
truth. Often, the want of the hundredth part to make a whole, 
renders the possession of the other ninetynine valueless. If 
one planet were left out of our astronomical computations, the 
motions of the solar system could not be explained, though all 
about the others were perfectly known. Children, therefore, 
should not only be taught, but habituated, as far as possible, to 
compass the subject of inquiry, to explore its less obvious parts, 
and, if [ may so speak, to circumnavigate it ; so that their minds 
will be impatient of a want of completeness and thoroughness, 
and wil] resent one-sided views and half-representations. Merely 
a habit of mind in a child of seeking for well connected, well- 
proportioned views, would give the surest augury of a great man. 
Now, if there be such a tendency in the human mind, urging it 
to search out the totality of any subject, and rewarding success, 
not only with utility, but with a lively pleasure, is not the read- 
ing pupil defrauded both of the benefit and the enjoyment, by 
having his mind forcibly transferred, in rapid succession, from a 
few glimpses of one subject to as few glimpses of another? On 
looking into a majority of the reading books in our schools, I 
believe it will be found, that they contain more separate pieces 
than leaves. Often, these pieces are antipodal to each other in 
style, treatment and subject. There is a solemn inculcation of 
the doctrine of universal peace on one page, and a martial, 
slaughter-breathing poem on the next. I have a reading book, 
in which a catalogue of the names of all the books of the Old 
and New Testaments is followed immediately, and on the same 
page, by a “ receipt to make good red ink.” But what is worst 
of all is, that the lessons, generally, have not, in any logical 
sense, either a beginning oranend. ‘They are splendid passages, 
carved out of an eloquent oration or sermon, without premises 
or conclusion ;—a page of compressed thought, taken from a 
didectic poem, without the slightest indication of the system of 
doctrines embodied in the whole ;—extracts from forensic argu- 
ments, without any statement of the facts of the case, so that 
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the imagination of the young reader is inflamed, while those 
faculties which determine the fitness and relevancy of the advo- 
cate’s appeals are wholly unexercised ;—forty or fifty lines of the 
tenderest pathos, unaccompanied by any circumstances, tending 
to awaken sympathy, and leaving the children to guess both at 
cause and consolation ;—and while no dramatist dares violate an 
absurd rule, that every tragedy written for the stage, shall have 
five acts, a single isolated scene, taken from the middle of one 
of them, seems to be considered a fair proportion for a child. 
Probably in a school of an average number of scholars, three 
or four of these pieces would be read at each exercise, so that, 
even if the pieces were intelligible by themselves, the contradic- 
tory impressions will effectually neutralize each other. Surely, 
if, according to Lord Kaimes, there be an innate desire or pro- 
pensity to finish, we should expect that the children would man- 
ifest it, in such cases, by desiring to have done with the book 
forever. 





Aart, I1.—SCHOOL OF PLATO AT ATHENS. 


[Translated from the German of Tenneman, by Prof. Edwards of Andover. ] 


Wuen Plato had completed his travels and had reached 
the end of their various dangers and calamities, he returned 
to Athens and began publicly to teach philosophy in the 
academy. He had here a garden from his paternal inher- 
itance, which was purchased for five hundred drachmae.* 
If now the story about Anniceris be true, Plato must have 
had two gardens in this place, which also a passage from 
Diogenes allows us to conjecture. This writer remarks that 
Plato taught philosophy first in the academy, but afierwards 
ina garden at Colonus.t is academy very soon became 
celebrated and was quite numerously attended by high-born 
and able young men, for he had before, by means of his 
travels, and probably by some publications, acquired a dis- 
tinguished name. He might indeed have taught some per- 
sons in philosophy before he founded his academy, for he 


* Apul. 367. Plut. de Exilio, 603, says it was bought for 3000 drachmae. 
But | conjecture that the transcriber read y, instead of ¢. [The drachma 
is reckoned at 8 cents.) 


t Diog. Jil. 5. 
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says in a letter to Dionysius, which might have been wriiten 
about the one hundred and fourth Olympiad, th it some per- 
sons for thirty years had reflected on his philosophy.* As 
Plato came to Syracuse about the ninetyeighth Olympiad, 
he could not have commenced teaching in the academy till 
about the ninetyninth Olympiad. ‘The names of his most 
celebrated disciples are known, so that I need not stop to 
mention them. ‘The regulation of his school and his mode 
of teaching were regarded by ancient writers as circumstan- 
ces so unimportant, that they passed them by almost in 
silence. By a diligent investigation, | have been able to 
bring together nothing more than some disconnected ac- 
counts, which I here communicate in the hope that intelli- 
gent men may employ their talents in uniting these detached 
ragments into one whole. 

Plato in teaching pursued a method altogether different 
from Socrates, inasmuch as his philosophy, in its contents, 
extent, form and object was very far removed from the So- 
cratic. Socrates wished to quicken and develop the moral 
feeling. This object he could accomplish in no better man- 
ner than by his own ability to exert a direct influence on the 
hearts of his disciples by means of conversations. Plato, on 
the contrary, rather labored to give his philosophy a syste- 
matic form, since he considered it proved that all knowledge 
and action must rest on certain grounds which philosohpy 
only could establish. The doctrines of Socrates were of 
common practical utility, and designed for universal applica- 
tion ; to them was fitted a popular delivery. Plato’s philo- 
sophy, for the most part, was not intended for the public, 
inasmuch as it contained the scientific grounds of theoreti- 
cal and practical philosophy, whose results Socrates commu- 
nicated in the way of conversation. Hence Socrates was a 
teacher of the people; while Plato founded a school for 
those who would educate themselves as philosophers. Con- 
sequently he could not, as his teacher had done, go round 
to the public resorts, but he taught in a fixed place.t Ought 
he not, however, at least to have made the attempt to bring 
publicly before the great mass of the people some results of 
his philosophizing, which he regarded as truths generally 
necessary and fitted to the dignity of man? I find in The- 
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mistius a few notices that he actually did something of this 
sort, and that he lectured in the Piraeus on goodness, but 
that he found no adequate encouragement in the mass of 
people who ran together, and who left him also as rapidly as 
they had collected.* Whether this statement is authentic I 
cannot say. Plato’s establishment very much resembled the 
Pythagorean school ; it had, however, its peculiarities. He 
required of his pupils no oath of secrecy, and he taught be- 
fore no fixed circle, not even in a closed chamber.t Every 
body had access. In the mean time, whenever he felt 
obliged to animadvert on various errors in the religion of the 
people, and to lay down many positions which were contrary 
to the orthodox system, he was compelled, in order to avoid 
the perils with which freedom of thought had so often to 
contend, either to expound at certain hours his esoteric phi- 
losophy to his own pupils only, or to communicate it simply 
ina written form. We learn from Aristotle, that he gave 
such a sketch of his esoteric philosophy.{ 

In respect to the method which he pursued in his philo- 
sophical statements, I find two contrary opinions. Brucker 
believes that it was not different from the one which we find 
in his writings. Meiners, on the contrary, maintains that 
he adopted the manner of the sophists.¢ But we here want 
definite information, so that we cannot decide positively re- 
specting it. In the mean time, though Plato did not ex- 
pound his system by means of conversations, but in con- 
nected discourses, still it is not probable that he would de- 
claim exactly in the manner of the sophists, inasmuch as his 
design was not to excite astonishment, or to make use of 
persuasion, but to convince by arguments.|| Hence it is to 
me at least evident, that his method was the dialogistic, if 
not universally, still in certain cases, especially in the pre- 
sence of recently admitted scholars. It was customary then 
to teach philosophy by means of questions and answers, and 
no other mode of instruction was fitted so well to his doc- 
trines respecting ideas. It seems that Plato always examined 
new students in order to ascertain whether they were fur- 
nished with the necessary qualifications. This examination 
consisted in his presenting to them before everything else 


* Orat. XXI. edit. Harduini, 145. t Olymp. 
t Aristot. Physic. IV. 2. § Epist. 2. 70, 72. || Epist. 2. 70. 
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the excellence of philosophy, and also the difficulties with 
which one must struggle, and the exertions which he must 
make, in order to obtain possession of it. - If by such repre- 
sentations, the desire was not suppressed but rather strength- 
ened, if zeal and unquenchable interest gleamed forth, he re- 
garded it as a good omen, and believed that such pupils had 
the talents and dispositions to dedicate themselves to philo- 
sophy.* Perhaps he gave to them certain propositions and 
problems, and allowed them to make trial of their powers, 
so that they might see whether they could search out in their 
own reflection, the necessary arguments and proofs. This 
exertion, this calling to self-reflection was a part of the ex- 
amination to which he subjected new pupils.+ The study of 
the mathematics was regarded as a preparatory exercise to 
philosophy, as it accustomed the mind to self-knowledge, 
and, what Plato particularly valued, to the use of the pure 
reason. According to Brucker, Plato required of his pupils 
that they should make themselves perfectly acquainted with 
mathematics before they commenced the study of philosophy. 
But though he has brought no definite testimony in favor of 
this conclusion, still every one will think it probable that 
Plato gave instructions to his disciples in this science, since 
it has so intimate a connection with philosophy, and since 
he was not far from being the greatest mathematician of his 
time. 

The Platonic school had some resemblance to the Pytha- 
gorean, inasmuch as the improvement of the heart was 
united with the cultivation of the understanding. For this 
purpose, Pythagoras had introduced a kind of orderly ar- 
rangement which required of the members a strict observance 
of certain rules, and by means of subordination and disci- 
pline which were inseparably attendant, he exercised control 
over them. Plato did not adopt this regulation, but followed, 
in respect to it, an entirely different maxim. Without giving 
himself the air and appearance of a king, who is used only 
to command, he sought to educate the moral character of his 
friends and to amend their faults, while by means of argu- 
ments, admonitions and his own example, he influenced 
their mode of thinking and action in a way which was con- 
sistent with their native rights and personal freedom. By 


* Epist. 7. 127, 128 t Epist. 2. 70. 
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such means, he brought Speusippus back to a better mind, 
who in his youth had trodden the hazardous path of dissi- 
pation. The sharp reproofs and admonitions of his parents 
had been in vain. But Plato, by gentle conduct and an en- 
tirely different treatment, awakened the feeling of shame 
and the resoluion of amendment.* 





Arr. if—DILLAWAY’S TERENCE. 


Pus. Terentu Arrt ANDRIA ApeLpniaue. Ex editione Wes- 
terhoviana. Accedunt Notz Anglice. Cura C.K. Dillaway, 
A.M. Bostonie: Perkins et Marvin. 1839. 


Amone Latin writers, next to Horace, Terence has pleased 
most universally and most deeply. The refined elegance of 
Virgil, the vigorous majesty of Lucretius, and the elaborate 
polish of Ovid have each found warm admirers; but the 
courtier, the philosopher, and the epicurist must yield the 
palm of universal favor to the slave ; the early and thorough- 
ly trained Romans to the foreigner. The charm of the 
comedies of Terence every classical student feels, and they 
are no less appreciated by the mere man of taste and wit. 
There is in them perfect simplicity and purity of language, 
which yet never descends to grossness and vulgarity, and 
surpassing truth and completeness in the delineation of char- 
acter ; no coarse buffoonery to excite disgust, and no affecta- 
tion of singularity in the sketches of life. The expressions 
of feeling arise naturally from natural incidents, and with 
clearly marked humor of both character and plot are mingled 
descriptions of great beauty and truth, and touches of ex- 
quisite pathos. The comie element, does not predominate 
in the plays of Terence. They seldom excite a laugh. 
They are comedies, not so much because witty and divert- 
ing, as because the incidents and characters are taken from 
common life, and are true representations of it. 

* * . * * 

Of the peculiarities of the character and life of Terence 

we have little knowledge, but what is mere inference and 


* Plut. de Discrimine Amici et Adul. 71, seg gidadedpias p. 491. 
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uncertain. He is supposed to have perished by shipwreck 
on his return from Greece, when not far from thirtyfive years 
old. Six of his comedies remain, Andria, Eunuchus, Heau- 
tontimoroumenos, Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. For the plot 
of his plays he was mostly indebted to Menander. How far 
he was a mere translator, and how far his own taste and 
genius changed the style of his original, are topics we can- 
not now discuss. Yet there isan apparent freedom in all 
his writings which leads us to doubt that his Obligations in 
this respect have been overrated. * ° 

The edition of Mr Dillaway is put forth with the same 
accuracy and neatness which have distinguished the series of 
classics from the same press. ‘The form and size are con- 
venient. The notes are prepared with good taste. Were 
we disposed to find fault with the work, we should repeat 
what has been said of another volume of the series in this 
journal, that the notes have not a specific adaptation to any 
class of readers. ‘There are many which the scholar familiar 
with the author does not need, and others which the mere 
beginner will hardly profit by. The illustrations of senti- 
ment and diction from other poets, both English and Latin, 
are not always appropriate, at least not obviously so. For 
example, the quotations from Virgil in the note to page 30 
line 19, and on p. 9 line 4. Sometimes the notes are so 
brief, a mere paraphrase, that a learner will hardly under- 
stand their pertinence ; e. g. the notes to p. 35, lines 1, 2 
and 3. ‘The account of the metres might well have been 
made more full and definite. 

The text is that of the splendid and copious edition 
of Westerhof. ‘The editions of Westerhof and of Bentley 
appeared in the same year, 1726. Bishop Monk, in his 
life of Bentley, relates a curious anecdote of them which 
is worth repeating. Bentley's dissertation upon the Ter- 
entian metres, he says, at once made plain and easy a 
subject which was before intricate, and, as many imagined, 
entirely hopeless; and an edition of this author containing 
the scansion of every verse, proved to all, even to those who 
might take occasional exceptions, that the problem was fairly 
solved, and the laws of Terence’s measures discovered. 
This publication was attended with another peculiar circum- 
stance of triumph. A large and handsome edition of Ter- 
ence, accompanied with a commentary, had been for some 
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time in the press at the Hague ; the Dutch editor, Westerhof, 
mentions in his preface Bentley’s idea of restoring the met- 
rical arrangement of the lines of this comedian, with the 
following sneer: Habebit igitur in quo se exerceat Vir Cl. 
Rienarpvus Benrveius, si quod ad Horat. Serm. ii. 5. 79. 
p. 513. profitetur, aliquando novem Trerentu editionem ad 
priscos numeros adornaturus sit. He then proceeds to show 
the difficulty of recovering the metres of the comedian, 
and argues that the attempt must be at the present day hope- 
less, chimerical, and absurd. Unluckily for Westerhof, 
Bentley’s Terence appeared at the same moment as his own ; 
and scholars saw the very achievement which one editor 
pronounced to be impossible, actually accomplished by the 
other. Nor was this all ; the popularity of Bentley’s perform- 
ance causing another edition to be immediately in request, it 
was printed at Amsterdam ; and the person employed by 
the bookseller to construct the index was no other than 
Westerhof himself, who thus condescended to assist the 
triumph of his rival. 





Art. IV. VIEWS OF EDUCATION IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


COTTON MATHER’S EDUCATION OF HIS CHILDREN. 


“In the business of educating his children, Cotton Mather 
was far more judicious than could have been expected from 
aman of his peculiar temperament, and certainly deserves 
great credit for acting on a system, which was entirely op- 
posed to the prevailing theory and practice. His son, who 
had the best opportunities of knowing, says that he was 
zealous against ‘the slavish way of education carried on 
with raving, kicking, and scourging ; he looked upon it as a 
dreadful judgment of God upon the world.’ 

He believed that children were alive to principles of rea- 
son and honor at a much earlier period of life than is gene- 
rally supposed. He endeavored, first of all, to convince 
them of his own affection, and in that way to lead them to 
the belief that to follow his judgment was the best way to 
secure their own good. He impressed upon them that it 
was shameful to do wrong ; and, when one of his children 
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had offended, his first punishment was, to express his asto- 
nishment that the child could do anything so unworthy. 
Removal from his presence was his ordinary punishment, 
and it was only in extreme and peculiar cases that he ever 
inflicted a blow. He rewarded obedience by teaching them 
some curious piece of knowledge, which he had always at 
command ; and thus, beside giving the immediate recom- 
pense of good conduct, he conveyed the impression, that to 
gain instruction was not a hardship, but a privilege and re- 
ward. His earliest attempt at intellectual education con- 
sisted in entertaining his children with stories, generally 
selected from the Scriptures. He hardly ever rose from the 
table without some effort to excite reflection in young minds. 
He also sought opportunities to teach moral lessons, showing 
them the duty of being kind to each other, and warmly ap- 
plauding them when they had obeyed the law of love. He 
taught them to write at an earlier age, and in a less formal 
way, than is usual, and thus enabled them to record for 
themselves many things, which it was important for them to 
remember. If they deserved censure, he would forbid their 
reading and writing ; a prohibition which was strongly asso- 
ciated in their minds with degradation. All this was well- 
judged ; and it is very doubtful if such cases were often to 
be found in those days, when parental discipline was gene- 
rally conducted more in the spirit of fear than love. 

Though he was deeply interested in having his children 
governed by principles of reason and honor, he did not rely 
on those impulses alone. He led their minds as early as 
possible to religious thoughts and contemplations ; giving 
them views of religion, which were as solemn as possible, but 
taking care to make them sensible of the goodness of God. 
He often told them of the good angels, whose office it was 
to protect them, and who ought never to be offended by 
misconduct or neglect. ‘He would not say much to them 
about the evil angels, because he would not have them en- 
tertain any frightful fancies about the apparitions of devils ; 
but yet he would briefly let them know that there are devils, 
who tempt them to wickedness, who are glad when they do 
wickedly, and who may get leave of God to kill them for it.’ 
But his chief aim was to give them a spirit of prayer, and to 
lead them to make known their wants and cares to his fa- 
ther, and their father, to his God and their God.” 
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[The following letter of Cotton Mather to his son Samuel 
is copied from the American Quarterly Register, for May.] 


My Son; 

I. The first thing to be urged and charg’d upon you is, 
That you chuse and fix the Chief End of your life in The 
service of the glorious Gop ; that you live under the conti- 
nual influence of these thoughts ; May the glorious God be 
gratified in beholding the acknowledgements w* by a patient 
continuance in well doing I am to render and procure unto 
Him ; that, in order to this, you immediately and effectually 
seek a reconcialiation to Gop, by pleading the Sacrifice and 
Righteousness of your Saviour, for your justification before 
Him: and make your daily flights thereto, that being justi- 
fied by faith you may have peace with Gop. 

II. Be sure that you maintain the Religion of the Closet, 
and every day retire for secret prayer, and therein pour out 
your heart unto the Lord. 

III. Let not a day pass you ordinarily without Reading a 
portion of the Holy Scriptures ; and this not carelessly but 
attentively, and in the porismatic way, that is to say, Fetch 
lessons and then wishes out of every verse before you. I 
should be glad if you would raise Questions upon y® passages 
of the Bible, and seek Answers to them. 

1V. My Dear Child, look on Idleness as no better than 
wickedness. Begin betimes to set a value upon Time, and 
[be] very lothe to throw it away on impertinencies. You 
have but a little time to live ; but by the truest wisdom you 
may live much in a little Time. Every night think, How 
have I spent my time to-day? And be grieved, if you can’t 
say, you have got or done some good in the day. 

V. Be exact and faithful in your daily recitations to your 
Tutor. But be also well advised what Books you shall pe- 
ruse, to fill the chambers of your soul with all precious and 
pleasant riches. Therewithal have your Blank Books, 
wherein you shall for the most part every day enter something 
worthy to be preserved and remembered of what you have 
met withall. In these Quotidiana will anon be hived a 
marvellous collection of such things as will be of perpetual 
use to you in all your performances. 

VI. When the Lord’s day arrives be sure to keep it holy 
to the Lord. Use to write after the preacher ; but after 
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every sermon think, What special Request am I now to ad- 
dress to the glorious God? And make it. Nor let the 
Lord’s day evening pass you ordinarily without some serious 
thoughts on that question, dm I doing what I should if I 
now lay a dying wish to have done? What books of piety 
I would recommend to you I would have you from time to 
time enquire of me. Perhaps the church history of your 
own countrey, especially the lives of the excellent psons in 
it, may deserve a particular perusal with you. 

VII. My son, let that word for ever make an awful im- 
pression upon you, He that walketh with the wise shall be 
wise, but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. Shun 
the company of all prophane and vicious persons, as you 
would the pestilence. As much as you can, enjoy the com- 
pany of such as may be your superiors. Betimes impose it 
as a law upon yourself, that whatever company you come 
into you shall speak something that shall be profitable, if it 
be decent for you to speak at all, before you leave it. And 
if you can find a companion with whom your conversation 
shall be still managed in the Latin tongue, this will bea 
great advantage to you. 

I judge these few and short hints to be sufficient for y‘ pre- 
sent conduct. These few and short hints well pursued will 
sufficiently answer and secure the intention of the Education 
w' w°> you are now preparing to do good in the world. 

Such a wise son will make a glad father. May he be 
rendered such a one by the blessing of the glorious Gop 
upon him.—[Dated 1719. 


Instructions of Rev. Thomas Shepard, Minister of 
Charlestown, Mass. to his son, while a member of College.* 


1. To remember the great end of this life even the glorify- 
ing of God through Christ, and the end of this turn of life 
even the fitting him for the most glorious work of the holy 
ministry. For this end, your father hath set you apart with 
many tears, and hath given you upto your God that he 
might delight in you. And I had rather see you buried in 
your grave, than grow light, loose, wanton or profane: God’s 
secrets in the holy Scriptures are never made known to com 
mon and profane spirits ; and therefore be sure to begin and 


* They were written about 1674. 
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end every day wherein you study, with earnest prayer to 
God ; reading some part of the Scripture daily, and setting 
apart some time in the day (though but one quarter of an 
hour) for meditations of the things of God. 

2. To remember that these are times of much know- 
ledge, and therefore one almost as good be no scholar, as not 
to excell in knowledge ; wherefore abhor one hour of idle- 
ness, as you would be ashamed of one hour of drunkenness. 
Though [ would not have you study late in the night usually, 
yet know that God will curse your soul, while the sin of 
idleness is nourished, which hath spoiled so many hopeful 
youths in their first blossoming in the college. Hence don’t 
content yourself to do as much as your tutor sets you about, 
but know, that you will never excel in learning, unless you 
do somewhat else in private hours, wherein his care can not 
reach you. 

3. ‘To make your studies as pleasant and as fruitful as can 
be, first by singling out two or three scholars, the most godly, 
learned and studious, and such as you can love best, and 
such as will most love you, of any that you find among your 
equals, as also some that are superiors, and often manage 
discourses with them on all subjects which you have before 
you ; and mark diligently what occurred remarkable in every 
one’s conferences, disputations and other exercises, but by 
no means letting too much leak away by visits. Next by 
having a variety of studies before you, that when you shall 
be weary of one book or theme, you may have recourse with 
another. Then, by prosecuting studies in some order and 
method ; and therefore, every year at least, if not oftener, 
fixing the course thereof, so as you may not allow yourself 
to be ordinarily therein interrupted. Fourthly, by giving of 
difficult studies the flower of your thoughts, and not suffer- 
ing any difficulty to pass you, till by industry or inquiry, you 
have mastered it. Fifthly, by keeping an appetite for studies, 
by intermixing meditation, and at fit seasons recreation, but 
by such as might moderately stir thee, and render the spirit 
more lively to its duties. Sixthly, by making of choice col- 
lections from what authors you peruse and having proper 
indices to your collections, and therewithal contriving still 
how to reduce all unto your more particular service in your 
exercises or otherwise. Seventhly, by taking pains in pre- 
paring for your recitations, declamations, disputations, and 
not upon any pretence whatever, hurry them off indigestedly. 
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Reading without meditation is useless ; meditation. without 
reading will be barren. But here I would not have you for- 
get a speech of your blessed grandfather to a scholar that 
complained to him ofa bad memory, which discouraged him 
from reading. Lege, lege, aliquid herebit. ‘That sentence 
in Proverbs xiv. 23, deserves to be written in letters of gold 
on your study-table, “ In all labor there ts profit.” But, 
lastly, by praying much not only for heavenly, but also hu- 
man learning ; for remember that prayer at Christ’s feet, for 
all the learning you want, shall fetch you in more in an hour, 
than possibly you may get by all the books, and helps you 
have otherwise, in many years. 

4. To be grave in your carriage towards all the scholars ; 
but be watchful against the two great sins of many scholars, 
of which the first is youthful lusts, speculative wantonness, 
and secret filthiness, for which God blinds and hardens young 
men’s hearts, and his Holy Spirit departing from such un- 
clean sties. The second is malignancy and secret distase of 
holiness, and the power of godliness and the professors of it. 
Both of these sins you will fall into, unto your own perdi- 
tion, if you be not careful of your company ; for there are, 
and will be such in every scholastical society, as will teach 
you how to be filthy, and how to jest, and scoff, and to scorn 
at godliness, and at the professors thereof ; whose company 
I charge you to fly as from the devil, and abhor ; and that 
you may be kept from these read often that Scripture, Pro- 
verbs ii. 1O—12, 16. 

5. Remember to entreat God with tears before you come 
to hear any sermon, that thereby God would powerfully 
speak to your heart, and make his truth precious to you. 
Neglect not to write after the preacher always in handsome 
books, and be careful always to preserve and peruse the 
same. And upon Sabbath days make exceeding conscience 
of sanctification ; mix not your other studies, much less vain 
and carnal discourses, with the duties of that holy day, but 
remember that command, Leviticus xix. 30—‘“ Ye shall keep 
my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: I am the Lord.” 

6. Remember that whensoever you hear, read, or conceive 
any divine truth,'you study to affect your heart with it. Take 
heed of receiving truth into your head, without the love of it 
in your heart, lest God give you to strong delusions. If God 
reveal any truth to you, be sure you be humbly and deeply 
thankful. 
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Art. V.—RICHARD BENTLEY. 


Ricnarp Bentiey was born Jan. 27, 1662, at Oulton, 
near Wakefield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was 
taught the rudiments of Latin by his mother, and received 
the principal part of his education preparatory to the Uni- 
versity, in the grammar school at Wakefield, under Mr John 
Baskerville. He entered St John’s College, Cambridge, at 
the age of fourteen, in 1676. At this time he began an ac- 
quaintance, which afterwards became an intimate friendship, 
with Sir Isaac Newton, who was then Lucasian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. Among his contemporaries at the Uni- 
versity were Garth* and William Wotton.t He commenced 
bachelor of arts after the usual term, and was at the age of 
twenty, appointed head master of the grammar school at 
Spaulding in Lincolnshire. During this year he was selected 
by Dr Stillingfleet,{ then Dean of St Paul’s, as the private tutor 


* Samuel Garth, author of the Dispensary, well known as a poet, physi- 
cian, and philanthropist. During the controversy with Boyle on {the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris, Garth inserted in his Dispensary the following judgment 
of the combatants. 


So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley ‘tis we owe a Boyle. 


An unfortunate couplet, as posterity have reversed his judgment. 


t Wilham Wotton was not only a university contemporary but a}friend 
through life of Bentley. It is testified not by one, but by many persons of 
sense and learning, that at six years of age he was able to read and trans- 
late Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to which at seven he added some know- 
ledge of the Arabic and Syriac. On his admission at Catharine Hall, in 
his tenth year, the master, Dr Eachard, the anatomist of Hobbes, recorded, 
Gulielmus Wotton, infra decem annos, nec Hammondo nec Grotio secundus. 
When he proceeded Bachelor of Arts, he was acquainted with twelve 
languages ; and as there was no precedent for granting that degree to a 
boy of thirteen, Dr Humphrey Gower, one of the Caput, thought fit to 
put upon record a notice of his extraordinary proficiency in every species 
of literature, as a justification of the University. In after life Wotton 
maintained a reputation much higher than is generally the case with per- 
sons famed for precocious intellect in childhood. 


+ Edward Stillingfleet, of whom Bentley says, “ that by his vast and com- 
prehensive genius he is as great in all parts of learning, as the greatest 
next himself are in any.” He was the confidential adviser of Queen Mary, 
in the matter of ecclesiastical patronage. It is said that a nobleman dining 
with Bentley, at the Bishop’s, was struck with his powers of conversation, 
and remarked after dinner, “that chaplain of yoursis an extraordinary 
man.” “ Yes,” said Stillingfleet,“had he but the gift of humility, he 
would be the most extraordinary man in Europe.” 
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of his son. In this station he resided in London for several 
years, having free access to the noble library of his patron, 
and mingling with the refined society of that city. [n this 
period of his tutorship “he wrote, before he was twentyfour 
years of age, a sort of Hexapla ; a thick volume in quarto, 
in the first column of which he inserted every word of the 
Hebrew Bible alphabetically ; and in five other columns all 
the various interpretations of those words in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Vulgate Latin, Septuagint and Aquila Symmachus 
and Theodotion, that occur in the whole Bible. This he made 
for his own use, to know the Hebrew, not from the late 
Rabbins, but from the ancient versions ; when bating Arabic, 
Persic, and A:thiopic, he read over the whole Polyglot.” In 
the same period he wrote another quarto volume, containing 
the various readings of the Hebrew text of the Bible, which 
are found in the ancient versions, “ which thougli done in 
those green years, would make a second part of the famous 
Capella’s Critica Sacra.” He was also accustomed to pre- 
pare indexes of the authors quoted by the scoliasts, d&c. 
From this it appears that his labors were bestowed upon 
theological subjects and a preparation for orders, and that 
classical philology, in which he afterwards became the fore- 
most of English scholars, was made subordinate, for we can 
hardly suppose it neglected. 

In 1689, Bentley accompanied young Stillingfleet to Ox- 
ford, where he entered Wadham College. Bentley was here 
made Master of Arts, a degree which he had before received 
at Cambridge. He soon buried himself in the rich libraries 
of Oxford, and began by collating three manuscripts of 
Heephestion, with annotations. The next year he was or- 
dained deacon, and made chaplain to Dr Stillingfleet, who 
had been promoted by King William, to the see of Worces- 
ter. He was here strongly urged, by friends who knew his 
powers and habits, to publish the remains of the Greek Lex- 
icographers, a work which it was supposed would fill four 
folio volumes. The plan was abandoned ; not however till 
Bentley had made five thousand corrections in the text of 
Hesychius. About this time a plan was formed of publish- 
ing the chronicle of Johannes Malelas, a work of value only 
for the fragments quoted in it from writers whose works have 
perished. Dr Mill was the editor. He showed the sheets 
as they came from the press, to Bentley, who wrote comments 
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principally on the text, which were appended to the edition 
in the form of a letter to the editor. They are valuable for 
the critical sagacity and skill they display, being chiefly resto- 
rations of passages partly quoted, and of verses from the old 
poets in which the metre had been confused by the trans- 
criber, as well as for vast and accurate learning. This 
work established his fame both at home and abroad. 

In the year 1691 the honorable Robert Boyle had by will 
appropriated fifty pounds a year to maintain a permanent 
lectureship against infidelity. Bentley was chosen to deliver 
the first lectures. This was no slight compliment to a young 
man, who had not yet taken priest’s orders. In 1693 he 
was appointed librarian to the King, by which he was acci- 
dentally involved in a celebrated and curious controversy. 
It had been for some time the practice of Dr Aldrich, the 
head of Christ Church, Oxford, to encourage his best scho- 
lars every year to exercise and show their learning, by pub- 
lishing an edition of some classical author. Charles Boyle, 
a young man of fine taste and scholarship was this year 
chosen editor, and the Epistles of Phalaris as the material of 
the edition. These epistles were selected probably for the 
authority and consequence given them by an opinion of Sir 
William Temple, who in opposition to Fontenelle and others, 
maintained the superiority of the ancients over the moderns, 
and in proof of his assertion that the oldest books extant are 
the best of their kind, mentioned Esop’s Fables and the 
Epistles of Phalaris strongly affirming their antiquity, and 
passing a high encomium on their merit. To aid in prepar- 
ing his edition, Boyle was desirous of obtaining a manuscript 
of the author belonging to the Royal Library, and applied 
to Bentley for it. By fault of the agent whom he employed, 
he failed to get it, and when he put out the edition, he re- 
flected somewhat severely in his preface on Bentley, through 
whose dislike he thought he had failed of the desired col- 
lation. His resentment was increased by a remark of 
Kentley’s that the epistles were spurious and not worth re- 
printing. Bentley was induced by his friend Wotton to 
write an essay on their genuineness, which was published as 
an appendix to Wotton’s Reflections on ancient learning. 
In this he demonstrates beyond a doubt that they are spuri- 
ous, by arguments drawn from chronology, and from their 
style, contents, and late appearance. ‘To this the coterie of 
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Christ Church replied, assailing the character, since they 
could not refute the argument of Bentley ; and Swift, who was 
then in the family of Sir William Temple, added a chapter 
to his Tale of a Tub, and soon after wrote his Battle of the 
Books. The reply was thought triumphant, and the wits of 
Cambridge printed a caricature, in which Phalaris appears 
forcing Bentley into the brazen throat of the bull, while un- 
derneath is written “ I had rather be roasted than Boyled.” 
Next year however he published an enlarged edition of his 
dissertation, in which every position taken by his oppo- 
nents was attacked and destroyed, their personalities answer- 
ed, and the original argument enforced and demonstrated. 
to their utter confusion and discomfiture ; the whole written 
with so much severity of sarcasm, so inexhaustible learning, 
and such elegant strength of style, that he fairly extin- 
guished them, and confirmed his own reputation as the 
master of English critics. His manifest supremacy gained 
him, though the graduate of another college, the Mastership 
of Trinity College, which became vacant in 1699. 

Trinity College was founded by King Henry VIII, about 
one month before his death, and endowed with revenues 
taken from the dissolved monasteries. After experiencing 
some difficulties from the conflict of the popish and teformed 
churches, it rose rapidly under Elizabeth, and till the civil 
troubles under Charles I., flourished in a manner unexampled 
in the history of academical institutions. During the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. a greater number of Bishops pro- 
ceeded from this, than from any other society. Lord Coke 
and Lord Bacon were among its sons. Six of the translators 
of the Bible were resident Fellows of Trinity. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, it might claim the two 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and no less than seven 
other principal prelates of the English bench. Donne, 
Cowley, and Dryden received their academical education 
there. Under the Commonwealth all the royalist Fellows 
were expelled, and though under Charles II. its privileges 
and dignities were restored, its prosperity flowed in a less 
ample tide. Yet in the reign of Charles II. John Pearson 
and Isaac Barrow were successively Masters, and Sir Isaac 
Newton for many years a resident Fellow. The relaxation 
of discipline and the filling of vacancies by letters mandatory 
from the King, and a neglect of the old system of academ- 
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ical study aided the decline which the agitations of the times 
had commenced. 

The appointnent of Bentley, who was of another college 
and had not for many years resided at Cambridge, was at 
the outset unpopular, and the dislike to him was increased 
by his arbitrary and novel decisions, and his capricious and 
unaccommodating temper. He was involved in an almost 
perpetual course of quarrels and lawsuits with the college 
and the Visitor, the Bishop of Ely, which embittered his life, 
and deprived the learned world of much it might have hoped 
for from his unbounded learning and unparalleled sagacity. 
Yet he retained much of his literary zeal, kept up a various 
correspondence, aided in the perfecting of the University 
press, and the improvement of the Library. 

In 1706, he put to the press his edition of Horace. 
Through haste, and unfortunately, the text was struck off 
before the notes were written and it became necessary for 
Bentley, in preparing his notes, to defend his daring and 
often rash emendations, with all the skill and verbal subtlety 
of which he was master. His many collegiate occupations 
left him little leisure for such a work, which he was obliged 
to prepare piecemeal, during vacations. Among the learned 
foreigners with whom he now corresponded, were Spanheim,* 
Grevius,t Kuster,f and Hemsterhuis.¢ While this great 


* Ezekiel Spanheim was born at Geneva, in 1629. He wentin 1642 with 
his father to Leyden, and became the friend of Heinsus and Salmasius. In 
1651 he was appointed to a professorship of Theology in Geneva, but pre- 
ferred to take charge of the education of the son of the elector palatine. 
He was employed by him in several diplomatic services, and afterwerds 
was induced to enter the service of the King of Prussia, who ennobled him. 
He went as Prussian ambassador to London in 1702, and died there in 1710. 
His most important literary works are a Commentary on Callimachus and 
Aristophanes, a dissertation on the medals of the ancients, in 2 vols. folio. 
His father, Frederic, was professor of divinity at Geneva and Leyden, and 
his brother Frederic at Heidelberg in 1665, and at Leyden in 1670. 


t John George Grevius was born in Naumburg in Saxony, in 1632. He 
studied in the Gntversitios of Leipsic and Amsterdam, and succeeded J. 
F. Gronovius, as Professor at Deventer. He was afterwards invited to the 
chair of history and rhetoric at Utrecht, which he held 41 years. He died 
in 1703. Among his literary works are an excellent edition of Cicero's 
Oratious, and of Suetonius, Hesiod, &c. He likewise published two large 
collections of antiquities, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum in 12 vols. 
fol.,and Thesaurus Antiquitatum Italiae, 6 vols. fol. 


t Ludolf Kuster, a Westphalian. He was Greek professor at an academ 
in Berlin and had received the royal permission to travel to foreign uni- 
versities. He resided some time at Cambridge, at the instance of Bentley, 
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work, his Horace, remained on his hands, he still was busied 
in classical labors, and wrote an extended series of notes to 
Davies’ edition of Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. These 
notes are entertaining as well as instructive, and show a 
great knowledge of the philosophical writings of Cicero, in 
addition to many ingenious corrections of corrupted metrical 
fragments of ancient Latin poets. Detained from longer 
labors by college quarrels, he found time to review LeClerc’s 
edition of the fragments of Philemon and Menander. This 
work published in 1709, by a man of great scholarship, 
seems to have been so defective and mutilated as to be al- 
most worthless. This review, which was published at 
Utrecht by Burmann,* under the title of Phileleutherus Lip- 


to whom he had been introduced by Grevius. He was occupied here mainly 
on an edition of Suidas, and labored with so much diligence that in four 
years his work was completed in three massy folios. He attended as the 
reptesentative of Cambridge, at the centenary celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Frankfort on the Oder, in 1706. On account of some slight he re- 
ceived at Berlin he resigned his professorship, and returned to Utrecht, 
where he commenced an edition of Hesychius, and published one of Aristo- 
phanes. In 1713 he went to Paris, became a Catholic, received a pension 
ef 2000 livres, and was appointed a member of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions. He here devoted himself with so intense application to his great 
project of an edition of Hesychius, that his health was undermined and he 
died in 1716. 


§ Tiberius Hemsterhuis was born at Groningen in 1685. He entered the 
school of that city and devoted himself there chiefly to mathematical stu- 
dies. He resided some time at Leyden, and before 20 years of age was 
made professor of mathematics at Amsterdam. He here entered on his 
glorious career of philology, and before he was nineteen, by the advice of 
the veteran Grevius, he undertook to complete an edition of Julius Pollux 
the lexicographer, three books of which had been left unfinished by Led- 
erlin. This led him into a correspondence with Bentley, whose corrections 
of those points in which he thought himself most perfect, the restoration 
of the comic fragments, so discouraged him that for two months he refused 
to opena Greek book. He soon however resumed his studies with greater 
ardor, and almost rivalled Bentley in his peculiar province, becoming the 
most peycrd drone and critic of his age. e are mainly indebted 
to him for the founding of the Analogical School of study for the Greek 
language. Salmasius and Joseph Scaliger had prepared the way. His 
principal works are the edition of Pollux above mentioned, an edition of 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, and of select dialogues of Lucian. He died in 
1756. Ruhnken and Valcknaer were his pupils. His son, Francis Hem- 
sterhuis, was also distinguished for his classical and philosophical attain- 


ments. 


* The Burmann family originated at Cologne. Franeis, who was born in 
1632, was a theologian at Utrecht, where he died in 1669. Peter, his son, 
was born at Utrecht in 1668, and studied there and at Leyden. In 1608 he 
became Doctor of Law, and devoted himself to that profession. In 1696 
he was made Professor of History and Rhetoric at Utrecht, and afterwards 
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siensis, exposed the ignorance and presumption of the editor 
with the keenest irony, and contains many emendations of 
the text conceived in Bentley’s happiest style and for the 
most part certain and irrefragable. 

At the close of the year 1711, Bentley completed the 
notes to his Horace. It appeared either by accident or de- 
sign on the birth-day of the poet himself, and was dedicated 
in a highly complimentary preface, to the Lord Treasurer, 
Oxford. The greater part of the notes were written in the 
space of five months, a space too brief for anything but per- 
fect self-confidence and incredible labor. This work is a 
specimen of both the excellencies and faults of Bentley, 
demonstrating unequalled erudition, and wonderful critical 
sagacity, and at the same time, licentiousness of emendation 
and insufferable arrogance. ‘The alterations of the common 
readings of Horace were between seven and eight hundred 
in number, and were all introduced into the text. Many of 
them are supported by old editions and manuscripts, but the 
most are purely conjectural, and though they are defended 
ingeniously and often convincingly, he was himself con- 
strained to acknowledge a regret for about twenty. Of his 
proposed alterations the greater part are dubious, many un- 
necessary, others harsh and improbable. It called forth a 
host of critics, by whom he was assailed with every sort of 
weapon, grave refutation, irony, and ridicule. 

in 1717 Bentley was elected Regius Professor of Divinity. 
The subject of his Prelection was the genuineness of John 
i. 7, which he rejected as spurious. However deserving of 
the office he might have been on the ground of scholarship, 
one can hardly doubt that his rude temper, and quarrelsome 
life fully justified the opposition he experienced. His elec- 
tion seems to have been compassed by a manceuvre hardly 
to have been expected from a candidate for a divinity chair. 

We pass over his suits in the King’s Bench, his quarrels 
with Colbach and Middleton, and his projected editions of 


of Greek, He became Professor of Eloquence, History, and Greek, at 
Leyden in 1715, and died in 1741. He published editions of many Latin 
classics, whieh are distinguished for the learning and accuracy displayed in 
them. Among them were Phaedrus, Lucan, Petronius Arbiter, &c. The 
reference in the text is to him. Peter Burmann, his nephew, born in 1713, 
Professor of Eloquence at Franceker in 1735, and of ancient Janguages and 
of poetry at Amsterdam, was also devoted to philology, and the editor of 
many good editions of the classics. He died in 1778. 
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the New Testament, and of a series of classics in usum 
Frederici Principis, to his edition of Terence. ‘This seems 
to have been a favorite work, and early and long contem- 

lated. In 1724 Dr Hare, a former intimate friend of Bent- 
ey, though of late there had been much coldness between 
them, published an edition of Terence, in which he took 
great pains to explain and illustrate the metres. Indeed the 
metres throughout were marked, and by an unfortunate mis- 
take of Bentley’s instructions from which he had plainly de- 
rived all his knowledge of the subject, one species was uni- 
formly marked wrong. Bentley considered this an intrusion 
on his premises and an unfair abuse of his former kindness, 
and was particularly incensed as Hare had made some insin- 
uations against him. He immediately resolved to crush his 
rival by an edition of his own. It appeared in 1725. The 
notes were written at the rate of a comedy a week, and con- 
tain the illustration and vindication of a thousand changes 
in the text. They are compact, pertinent, and full of bitter 
rebuke of Hare. This work though disfigured by Bentley’s 
besetting sin of conjectural emendation, gives probably the 
best text of Terence that has ever been given to the world. 
Prefixed to the edition is his essay on the metres of Terence, 
the clearest and most satisfactory account that has ever yet 
been written of that difficult subject. 

Just before this period, the Bishoprick of Bristol was of- 
fered to Bentley, through the Duke of Newcastle. When 
it was declined, his grace asked ‘‘ what sort of preferment 
he expected or desired ;” ‘such preferment,”’ replied Bent- 
ley, ‘as would not induce me to desire an exchange.”’ 

We have space only to mention his disastrous undertaking 
to edit Milton, a work for which his critical sagacity did not 
qualify him, and for which his want of imagination utterly 
unfitted him. The notion in which this work originated, if 
it were not rather a fiction devised to justify it, was that 
numerous errors had been foisted into the text by the copy- 
ist, which Milton, being blind, could not detect. We give 
a single specimen of his notes. It is upon B. 1V, 323. 


“ Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 


**T’ll not believe this distich to be Milton’s. The sense 
is entirely expressed in the lines preceding; and the diction 
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is very vicious. Adam ‘ the goodliest of his sons,’ Eve ‘ the 
fairest of her daughter,’ which in strict construction implies 
him to have been one of his sons, and her one of her daugh- 
ters. Besides, his sons, her daughters ; as if his sons were 
not hers, and her daughters his. He might have avoided 
the fault of expression thus : 


Adam, a goodlier man than men since born 
His sons, and fairer than her daughters Eve. 


But the whole is silly, superfluous, and spurious.” 

On the fourteenth of July, 1742, Bentley died, having 
just completed his eightieth year. His literary character we 
need not commend, his ambition, selfishness, and arrogance 
we would gladly forget.* 





Arr. VI.—THE HISTORY OF MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.t 


Tue great establishments which have been founded in this 
country for the advancement of learning, generally look to 
kings as their nursing fathers and queens as their nursing 
mothers ; to churchmen, when the church possessed so large 
a portion of the kingdom’s wealth and the power of the 
state ; and to a scarce inferior source, the piety of individ- 
uals distinguished for their wealth and their virtues. At 
length commerce also, when commerce began to rear its 
head and become a column of support to the growing pros- 
perity of the nation, had its share in promoting science and 
encouraging learning ; and it is sufficient, without enlarging 
on a subject where the allotted space can allow of little more 
than a few historical notices, to come at once to the example 
which has been afforded by the Merchant Taylor’s Company 
of London. 

The origin of this company, with the progressive details 


*The above imperfect sketch has been taken, often verbatim, from 
Monk's Life of Bentley. This work is exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able, for the literary history of those times. 


t We have a series of articles containing the history of the principal 
schools or colleges in England, such as Eton, Westminster, &c. e have 
selected the account of the Merchant Taylors’ School as best suiting the 
crowded state of our pages. 
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of its history ; the kings and princes, the nobles and prelates, 
the naval and military heroes, and municipal magistrates, 
who have been admitted into its fraternity, with the current 
of charity which, from century to century, has flowed through 
it, will naturally excite an honorable pride in the bosoms of 
those who have received their education in that school which 
was founded by it. 

This brief narrative, or historical sketch, of the Company 
of Merchant Taylors and its School which follows, is taken, 
and in some measure literally copied, from a work which 
confers no common honor on the industry, ingenuity, and 
antiquarian research of its author :* and so far from apolo- 
gizing for what these pages have borrowed from it, their 
compiler has rather to lament, that it is not in his powei to 
heighten their interest and extend their information by addi- 
tional extracts. 

The worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, the foun- 
ders of this distinguished seminary of learning which bears 
their name, have, in the language of Stow, been a guild or 
fraternity time out of mind, by the name of Taylors and 
Linen-Armorers ; as it appears that Edward I. in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign, confirmed this guild under the afore- 
said names, and gave to the brethren thereof leave and 
licence every Midsummer to hold a feast, and then chuse 
them a governor or master, with wardens.t ‘This society 
was afterwards incorporated by letters patent of the fifth of 
Edward IV. in the year 1466, and they soon after received 
a grant of arms, nearly the same as those borne by the pre- 
sent company. But many of the members being great and 
opulent merchants, and Henry VII. enrolled among them, 
as several of his royal progenitors had been, that monarch, 
by his letters patent under the great seal, in the year 1530, 
was pleased to reincorporate the society by the name of the 
Masters and Wardens of the Merchant Taylors of the Fra- 
ternity of St John the Baptist in the city of London; and, 
as appears by the oath prescribed to be taken by every person 
admitted on the livery, provision was made that the company 


* The History of Merchant Taylors’ School, by the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B. 
D. Second Undermaster. 


t Stow’s Survey, vol. ii. p. 227. 
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should, in all times to come, consist of men fearing God, 
honoring the king, and loving the brotherhood.* 

Their spacious and stately hall in Threadneedle street was 
not only at the service of their fellow-citizens, whenever 
public processions required a place of rendezvous more com- 
modious than what the"taverns of the metropolis could then 
afford, but was often the scene of royal entertainments, more 
splendid and magnificent than the most gaudy fetes of the 
present day.t 

The names of sovereign, royal, noble, and eminent per- 
sons of all the superior ranks in life, who have been enrolled 
in the fraternity of this company, are such as must give it an 
unrivalled distinction. They display ten kings of England ; 
four foreign potentates ; twentythree princes and dukes ; 
Jifty earls; twentyseven prelates; fortythree barons, &c. ; 
five eminent naval and military characters below the peerage ; 
and twentyeight lord mayors of London.{ 

But it is not on these adventitious honors, adds the histo- 
rian, that the glory of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
however brightened by them, is permanently founded: it 
originates in the use which they have always made of the 


* “ From various documents it appears, that the proper chartered names of 
the company is not Merchant Tailors, as sometimes written, but Marchaunt 
Taylors ; and, | trust, the Taylors with a y will keep out the Tailors with 
an 2, especially as (without meaning anything uncivil to a trade conducive 
to our personal comfort) the latter mode of spelling must unavoidably lead 
the public to suppose, that the company is composed of men whose busi- 
ness it is to make cl.thes: whereas there are none of that trade on the 
court of the company, and of the three hundred on the livery, which is 
open to men of all professions, not ten are to be found who are tailors by 
trade. As for the Merchant Taylors of old time, it is not to be denied that 
they were principally engaged in manufacturing pavilions for our kings, 
robes of state for our nobles, and tents, &c. for our soldiers: hence the 
arms they bear—a pavilion between two royal mantles. Nor is it unde- 
serving of notice, that when latinized, they were never called by any term 
implying makers of ordinary garments, but Mercatores Scissores; and 
though Taylors with a y, or Tailors with an i, is equally derived from the 
French verb Tailler, to cut, it is not unusual, in our language, for a word, 
having two acceptations, to acquire in time a variety in its spelling, for the 
better marking of ite several senses: and, therefore, since, on the authority 
of Dr Johnson, the makers of clothes should be spelled Tailors, { would 
suggest that they, whose business was not of that limited nature, ought to 
retain the old orthography, which even Mr Pennant, in his Account of 
London, does not disturb, though be seems anxious enough to identify the 
Merchant Taylors of London with the Tailors throughout the kingdom.”’ 
Wilson's Hist. of Merchant Taylors’ School. Note to preface, p. 18. 


t Ibid. pref. 22. 
t See the list at large, ibid. pp. 25, 27, ut supra. 
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great estates belonging to them; by being from age to age 
the almoners of the benevolent, and discharging their trust 
with integrity and honor. Nor is it the least of their good 
works, that they employed the superfluity of their wealth in 
the establishment and maintenance of their school for classi- 
cal education ; and, amidst all the revolutions of their affairs, 
preserved an unshaken attachment to the interests of learn- 
ing and religion, thereby displaying a wisdom as well as 
munificence of character that no commercial fraternity has 
ever displayed but itself. 

The Merchant Taylor’s Company manifested their design 
of founding a Grammar School, according to Stow, some 
time between July 1560, and May 1561 ;* and part of the 
manner of the Rose, in the parish of St Lawrence Pountney 
(a mansion which had successively belonged to the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Marquis of Exeter, and the Earls of 
Sussex,) being considered as an eligible building for the pur- 
pose, Mr Richard Hills, a leading member of the court, 
generously contributed the sum of five hundred pounds, a 
very large sum in those days, towards the purchase of it: 
but the institution was not completely organized till the 24th 
of September, 1561, on which day the statutes were framed, 
and a schoolmaster elected.+ 

The statutes, of which. this is a brief abstract, are intro- 
duced with the following preamble : 

** Whereas the Maister, Wardens, and Assistants, in the 
names of the whole body of the Marchaunt Taylors in Lon- 
don, have, for the better education and bringing up of chil- 
dren in good manners and literature, erected a schoole within 
the parish of St Laurence Pountney in London, and also 
meete and convenient lodgings for a Schoolmaster and three 
Ushers to inhabite and dwell in; and for, because nothing 
can contynue long and endure in good order without lawes 
and statutes in that behalf provided, therefore they, the said 
Maister, Wardens, and Assistants, have fully concluded, 
agreed, and decreed, and by these presents do conclude, 
agree, and decree, that the said schoole shall be directed and 
contynued, and to have contynuance, by God’s grace, for- 
ever, in such manner and forme, and according as hereafter 
is expressed, mencioned, and declared, viz. 


* Stow’s Survey, b.i. p. 169. 
t Wilson’s Hist. passim. 
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CAPITULUM PRIMUM DE MAGISTRIO PRIMARIO. 


In the grammar schoole founded in the parish of St Lau- 
rence Pountney in London, in the year of our Lord God 
one thousand fyve hundred sixtyone, by this worshipful 
Company of the Marchaunt Taylors of the citty of London, 
in the honor of Christ Jesu, shall be first an High Master. 
This High Master, in doctrine, learning, and teaching, shall 
direct all the schoole: he shall be chosen by the right wor- 
shipful the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the said 
Conipany of Marchaunt Taylors, with such advise and coun- 
sell of well-learned men as they can gett ; a man in body 
whole, sober, discrete, honest, vertuous, and learned in good 
and cleane Latine literature, and also in Greeke ; a wedded 
man, a single man, ora priest that hath no benefice with 
cure, office, nor service that may lett his due business in the 
schoole. He is to continue in possession of his office while 
he does his duty, and is not of his own mind to give notice 
of his departure without a warning of twelve months: nor 
is he to be absent more than twenty working days from the 
schoole in the year (conjunctim aut divisim,) without some 
urgent or allowable cause: that he shall have a house and 
lodgings free of rent, where he may dwell and keep hows- 
hold to his power ; but is not permitted to have or teach at 
one time with the schoole more than two hundred and fifty 
scholars : one hundred of which are to be taught for nothing, 
fifty at two shillings per quarter, and the remaining hundred 
at five shillings per quarter, according to their respective 
conditions and situations. 

There shall also be one Chief Usher, or Under-Master, of 
the same character and qualities as the High Master, by 
whom he shall be appointed,* and to whom, in case of va- 
cancy, he shall succeed. When his election is approved by 
the Master and Wardens, he shall also have his lodgings as- 
signed ; and he is subject to the same periods of absence 
and terms of resignation as have been already mentioned. _ 

In case of curable or temporary sickness, the full stipends 
are to be continued, and the other Masters or Ushers are to 
undertake the whole duty: but if it should so happen that 


* The company soon found it necessary to reserve to themselves the ap- 
pointment of the under teachers ; and, by so doing, they rendered the situ- 
ation more acceptable to men of talent and respectability. 
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the Master and Ushers should be sick at the same time, then 
during such visitation the school is to cease. 

There shall be two Under-Ushers, good, honest, virtuous, 
and learned young men, who shall be chosen from time to 
time by the High Master, and who shall teach in the school 
under his directions. They are to have no office of any 
kind that may interfere with a due attention to their duties 
in the school. ‘They shall teach the children, if need be, 
the Catechism, and instructions of the Articles of the Faith, 
and the Ten Commandments, in Latin ; that is to say, such 
a Catechism as shall be approved by the Queen’s Majesty 
that now is, and by the Honorable Court of Parliament of 
this realme from tyme to tyme. If they fail in their demea- 
nor, they are to be removed, and others chosen, with the 
consent of the High Master and Usher. 

There shall be tauglit in the said school children of all 
nations and countries indifferently,* coming thither to be 
taught: but they must be able to read perfectly and write 
competently, and be acquainted with the Catechism in Eng- 
lish or Latin, in order to qualify them for admission. Every 
scholar on his entraace shall pay twelve-pence for writing in 
his name, which is to be given to such person as shall be ap- 
pointed by the High Master, &c. to keep the school, the 
court and the avenues thereto, free from uncleanness. 

The children shall come to school at seven in the morning 
both winter and summer, and tarry till eleven; and return 
at one in the afternoon, and depart at five.t Thrice in the 
day, morning, noon, and evening, they shall say their prayers 
contained in a tablet set up in the school. 

They shall never use tallow-candles in the school, but wax 
only : nor are they to eat or drink in the school ; nor to in- 
dulge in cock-fighting, tennis-play, nor riding about of vic- 
toring, nor disputing abroad. ‘They are to have no leave to 
play, but once in the week, and that only when there falleth 
no holiday. 

If any child, after he is received into this school, go to 
any other school to learn there, or shall be absent from the 


* Children of Jews were excepted by order_of court December 1731. 


t The boys do not now come to school till eight in the morning from the 
[st of November to the Ist of March. The morning business is still con- 
cluded at eleven ; but in the afternoon the schoo] does not open till two, 
and closes for the day at four. 
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school for the space of three months at one time, without 
any reasonable cause, he shall be refused readmission. 

The Master, Wardens, and Assistants, with the advice of 
learned men, shall once every year examine whether the 
Master and Ushers have done their duties in the school, and 
how the children have profited under them ; as well as what 
reformations and amendments may be required. 

The Clerk of the mystery shall read annually on a quarter 
day, in the common hall, all the several acts, decrees, and 
ordinances that have been or shall hereafter be made for the 
continuance of the said school in good order. 

That the Master and Wardens of the company for the 
time being, and all who have borne the room of a Master of 
this mystery, shall be the surveyors of the said school, and 
superintend all its concerns. 

No scholars shall be received into the school, un!ess they 
be first admitted, and their admission certified by the Mas- 
ter and Wardens to the Master, or, in his absence, to the 
head Usher. 

There shall be yearly paid out of the common box of this 
mystery, for the stipend salary of the Schoolmaster and 
three Ushers, forty pounds, to be paid in equal portions to 
them,” &c. 

The statutes, the general purport of which has been here 
given, being established, the Master, Wardens, and Court 
of Assistants of the company proceeded to the choice of a 
chief Schoolmaster, when they agreed to make an offer of 
the appointment to Richard Mulcaster, M. A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who, after some short hesitation, declared 
his willingness to accept it. This eminent man was educated 
on the foundation at Eton; from which school he was, in 
1548, elected to King’s College, Cambridge. In 1555 he 
became a student of Christ Church, Oxford ; where he was 
distinguished for his critical knowledge in Latin and Greek, 
and particularly for his attainments in Oriential literature. 

The situation was, it is true, highly honorable, but the 
income assigned to it was barely sufficient to induce Mul- 
caster to accept it; and it is not improbable, that the gene- 
rous spirit of Mr Hills, the master of the company, who 
added ten pounds per annum to the stipend, secured the 
new foundation the advantage of such a master. 

Such was the character af Milcaster, that scholars imme- 
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diately flocked from all quarters to enjoy the benefit of his 
instruction, and, in less than twelve months, the new estab- 
lishment was submitted to the solemn visitation of the dio- 
cesan, Grindal, Bishop of London ; when, August 16, 1562, 
it was declared by that prelate, assisted by other learned 
divines, that the schoolmaster was worthy of great commen- 
dation as some of the boys had made a proficiency equal to 
that which had been attained by the scholars of any school 
in the realm. 

The visitations of several successive years were attended 
with similar marks of approbation, when the benefaction of 
Sir Thomas White gave a consequence to the foundation, 
which advanced it to a superior rank among the public sem- 
inaries of the country. He, as a member of the court, had 
already been a co-founder of the school, and was now a 
munificent benefactor to it, by appropriating thirtyseven fel- 
lowships at St. John’s College, in Oxford, which he had re- 
cently founded at his sole expense. Merchant Taylors’ 
School now became as completely connected with the Uni- 
versities, as the Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and West- 
minster.* 

It cannot be considered as a free-school, because no boy 
can become a scholar without being subject to the payment 
of five pounds a year ; he also pays the Head-Master a quar- 
terage of ten shillings, and twelve shillings for breaking-up 
money each quarter. The boys taught there are not con- 
fined to any particular class in society, the company having 
always considered it as open to any persons who wished to 
bring up their sons decently : according to the statute, they 
should be recommended to the school by the Master and 
Wardens of the company, but in general they are put in by 
the Head-Master promiscuously as they occur. ‘They are 
taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: they receive a complete 
classical education, and nothing more. ‘The boys are con- 
sidered merely as day-scholars, except when they happen to 
board with the Masters, which is a private concern. 

The School, as it has been already mentioned, was kept 
in a house which belonged, at an early period of our history, 


* Fortythree fellowships were actually left by Sir Thomas White to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School; but as six of them are subject to the claim of the 
founder’s kin, who are very numerous, the number unreservedly appropri- 
ated to the school is but thirtyseven: for though, in default of a founder's 
kin candidate, the vacancy is filled up by a Merchant Taylors’ boy, the 
school repays the turn at the next election. 
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to the Duke of Buckingham; and wasa residence of the 
nobleman of that title who was instrumental in obtaining the 
consent of the mayor and citizens of London to the usurpa- 
tion of Richard III. But that edifice being destroyed by 
the great fire in 1666, the present structure was erected upon 
the same spot by the munificence of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. It is a considerable structure, part of which is 
supported by stone pillars, forming a handsome cloister, 
within which are apartments for the Assistant-Masters. 
There is also a library of collegiate appearance, a chapel, 
which is more particularly appropriated for the solemn half- 
yearly examination of the scholars, and a house for the resi- 
dence of the Head-Master. 

The School-Room, which ranges over the cloister, is a 
spacious apartment of handsome proportions, but without 
any elevated seats, to mark the distinctive characters of the 
respective Masters. ‘The public instruction of this school, 
and better instruction is no where given, is conveyed in the 
peripatetic form ; the Masters generally perambulating before 
their respective classes. 

The Chapel does not wear the appearance of a place of 
worship, though it has all the canonical character which ori- 
ginal consecration could give it, when it was the chapel of 
the ancient manor-house of the Rose ; the tradition asserts, 
that one of its existing walls survived the conflagration 
which destroyed the rest. On that wall is the whole-length 
portrait of Sir Thomas White, Knight, Alderman, Merchant 
Taylor of London, and the munificent Founder of St John’s 
College, Oxford. ‘This room is also decorated with an ap- 
propriate display of engravings. 

“Much of the useful learning which has so remarkably 
enlightened the middle ranks of the English nation, and 
rendered us a wise and understanding people, has proceeded 
from the public schools established in different parts of the 
kingdom. It is in these truly respectable nurseries of litera- 
ture that education has effected its most generous and valu- 
able purposes. The idea, which would otherwise have been 
confined by sordid habits, has been expanded ; genius, which 
would otherwise have been hidden from itself and from the 
world, has been called forth to the honor of human nature ; 
while the general manners, which would have otherwise been 
rude and unpolished, have been rendered easy, courteous, 
and police. 
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To those seminaries, however, which are connected with 
the Universities, England is under particular obligations. In 
them have been trained the professors of every liberal science 
that can serve, dignify, or adorn mankind ; and to them will 
an enlightened people never cease to look up with affection 
and gratitude, as to the sources of every sterling principle 
that enters into the composition of the British character. If 
we inquire from what quarters the commonwealth has been 
furnished with men of abilities to fill the great offices of state, 
he must have been an inattentive observer who should refer 
us anywhere but to those foundations, on which enlarged 
sentiments and notion are acquired from a system of educa- 
tion intimately conversant with ancient learning ; and if, in 
like manner, we ask whence our established church has been 
supplied with a regular and sufficient succession of qualified 
teachers for the ordinary work of the ministry, and of able 
champions of the truth at every conjuncture of controversy 
and discussion, we can be sent only to those schools, at which 
a plan of instruction is pursued at once classical and chris- 
tian, a discipline calculated to produce learning free from 
scepticism, and belief untinctured with enthusiasm. 

Merchant Taylors’ School does not indeed affect to enroll 
among her scholars many of the mighty or the noble. Her 
worthies have not been distinguished for hereditary rank, 
though, in many instances, the foundations of greatness have 
been laid within her walls. Nor has it often fallen to the lot 
of her youth to fight the battles of her country, though, 
when occasion has offered, they have shown themselves not 
deficient in patriotism and valor. But wherever the higher 
walks of commerce invite the British merchant to honorable 
enterprise, her sons are to be seen the foremost in pursuits 
to which the British empire is indebted for its opulence and 
grandeur. ‘The healing art recognizes some of them among 
her ablest and most successful practitioners. Law, the guar- 
dian of the constitution, and the preserver of every man’s 
reasonable rights and liberties, welcomes in them the most 
upright and assiduous of her administrators. But, above all, 
does the church rely on the fidelity of such of them as have 
devoted themselves to the service of her altars; no incon- 
siderable portion of the officiating clergy of the metropolis 
having been educated under the modest dome of Merchant 
Taylors’.”’* 


* Wilson’s Hist. p. 545. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prosrective Epucation 1n EnNGLanp. 


We copy from an English paper the plan of the Committee of 
the Privy Council appointed to superintend the application of the 
money voted by Parliament for the purpose of promoting education. 

First, it is resolved to found a School, in which candidates for the 
office of Teacher in Schools for the poorer classes may acquire the 
knowledge necessary to the extércise of their future profession, and 
may be practised in the most approved methods of religious and 
moral training and instruction. This School is to include a Model 
School, in which children of all ages, from three to fourteen, may 
be taught and trained in sufficient numbers to form an Infant School, 
as well as Schools for children above seven. Religious instruction 
is to be considered as general and special. It is to be combined with 
the whole matter of instruction, and to regulate the entire system of 
discipline: but periods are to be set apart for such peculiar doctrinal 
instruction as may be required for the religious training of tie chil- 
dren. A Chaplain is to be appointed to conduct the religious in- 
struction of children whose parents or guardians belong to the Es- 
tablished Church, but the parent or natural guardian of any other 
child is to be permitted to secure the attendance of the licensed 
Minister of his own persuasion, at the period appointed for special 
religious instruction, in order to give such instruction apart ; and a 
licensed Minister is to be appointed to give such special religious 
instruction, wherever the number of children in attendance on the 
Model School belonging to any religious body dissenting from the 
Established Church, is such as to appear to the Committee to re- 
quire such special provision. A portion of every day is to be devo- 
ted to the reading of the Scriptures in the School, under the general 
direction of the Committee, and superintendence of the Rector. 
Roman Catholics, if their parents or guardians require it, to read 
their own version of the Scriptures, either at the time fixed for 
reading the Scriptures, or at the hours of special instruction. In- 
struction in industry is to be included as a special departmént of 
the moral training of the children, and such a character given to the 
matter of instruction in the School as to keep it in close relation 
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with the condition of workmen and servants. Besides the physical 
training of the children in various employments, such exercises are 
to be introduced during the hours of recreation as will develop their 
strength and activity, and the moral training of the children is at all 
times to be attended to as an object of special solicitude. In the 
Normal! School, apartments are to be provided for the residence of 
the candidate Teachers, and the class-rooms so constructed as to 
afford the candidate teachers an opportunity of attending each class 
in the Model School without distracting the attention of the chil- 
dren or of the teacher. It is also resolved to provide means for the 
instruction of the candidate teachers in the theory of their art, and 
for furnishing them with whatever knowledge is necessary for suc- 
cess in it. To appoint a Rector to give lectures on the method and 
matter of instruction, and on the whole art of training children of 
the poor; to examine the candidate teachers, &c. subject to the 
rules of the Committee. The religious instruction of the candidate 
teachers is to form an essential and prominent element of their 
studies, and no certificate to be granted unless the authorized relig- 
ious teacher have previously attested his confidence in the character, 
religious knowledge and zeal of the candidate whose religious in- 
struction he has superintended. The religious instruction of all 
candidate teachers connected with the Established Church to be 
committed to the Chaplain, and the special religious instruction to 
be committed (in any case in which a wish to that effect is expres- 
sed,) to the licensed Minister of the religious persuasion of the can- 
didate teacher, who is to attend the School at stated periods, to as- 
sist and examine the candidate teachers in their reading on religious 
subjects, and to afford them spiritual advice. The candidate teach- 
ers in all other respects to conform to such regulations of the entire 
internal economy of the household as may be issued by the Rector, 
with the approval of this Committee. It is further resolved, that 
accommodation shall be provided in the Model School for at least 
450 children, who are to be lodged in the house, viz. 120 infants, 
200 boys and girls receiving ordinary instruction, and 50 boys and 
50 girls receiving superior instruction, and 30 children probably 
absent from sickness or other causes ; and to establish a Day School 
of 150 or 200 children of all ages and both sexes, in which the can- 
didate teachers may realize the application of the best methods of 
instruction, under the limitations and obstructions which must arise 
in a small village or town Day School. Respecting the grants 
heretofore made to different societies, it is decided, that a grant not 
exceeding 2,500/. shall be made to the National Society, and the 
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British and Foreign School Society, for the establishment of their Nor- 
mal Schools, but no further grant to be made. That the Committee 
will not adhere invariably to the rule which confines grants to the 
National Society, and the British and Foreign School Society, and 
will not give the preference iv all cases whatever to the school to 
which the largest proportion is subscribed. That in no case shall 
more than one-half of the expense of building a school be advanced, 
nor will the Committee expend in grants for the building of schools 
more in any one year than 10,000/. That Inspectors be appointed, 
not exceeding at first two in number, to carry on an inspection of 
schools which have been or may be hereafter aided by grants of 
public money, and to convey to conductors and teachers of private 
schools in different parts of the country a knowledge of all improve- 
ments in the art of teaching, and likewise to report to this Com- 
mittee the progress made in education from year to year ; and that 
gratuities be granted to such teachers as may appear to deserve en- 
couragement. 


Tue Rovat Geocrapuicat Socrery. 


This society was instituted May, 1831, under the patronage of 
King William IV. Among its objects are—to collect and print such 
new and useful facts and discoveries as the society may from time 
to time acquire,—to prepare maps illustrative of particular branches 
of geographical knowledge, more especially those relating to oro- 
logy, hydrology, and geology,—to establish new divisions of the 
earth’s surface, formed upon philosophical principles, and adapted 
to different departments of science,—to prepare and improve road 
books, gazetteers, geographical and statistical tables, &c.—to furnish 
hints to travellers for the guidance of their inquiries and observa- 
tions in foreign countries, &c. &c. The society is now quite large. 
It has absorbed several minor associations. In 1831 the African, 
and in 1884 the Palestine Associations were merged in it. It has 
published every year one or more volumes of very valuable and in- 
teresting memoirs. The following is an accourt of the proceed- 
ings at one of the regular meetings. 

April 22.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., Presideat, in the chair. 

Extracts from the following papers were read : 

1. A letter from Lieut. Saumarez Brock, R. N., dated Malta 20th 
March, addressed to Captain Beaufort, R. N. 

‘*T have at length the satisfaction of forwarding the chart of the 
Gulf of Kos, on the south-western coast of Anatolia, with the sur- 
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veys of the various harbors contained in it, together with some 
sketches of the land from the points most useful to distinguish the 
approaches to them. The gulf occupies an extent of nearly 60 
miles from east to west, and is very deep, no bottom in the middle 
of it with 300 fathoms of lime, and even in the vicinity of the shore 
seldom less than from 50 to 70 fathoms. No chart extant gives an 
idea of its shape or extent, and the isthmus has been, hitherto, laid 
down apparently by guess. In the summer months the upper part 
of the gulf is unhealthy, and is abandoned by the inhabitants in 
order to escape the malaria; this, combined with the absence of 
fresh water on the coast, rendered our survey a work of some diffi- 
culty. I have completed the town and harbor of Budrun on the 
scale of nine inches to a mile: I have traced the ancient walls, and 
fancy I have discovered the site of the Mausoleum, which has been 
so often sought for unsuccessfully, and have got sketches of the bas 
reliefs in the walls of the castle, and have little doubt but that they 
were brought from that celebrated monument. The shores of the 
gulf are almost uninhabited, but the numerous remains of both 
modern and ancient edifices prove that in former times it must have 
been densely peopled. The description of the isthmus given by 
Herodotus is true to this day ; it is about half a mile broad, a natural 
ravine, which extends from the gulf of Symi, might, with a little 
exertion and by digging through a hill of inconsiderable height, con- 
vert the Triopium promontory into an island. The structure of 
the isthmus appears to be volcanic ; it is composed of small varified 
rocks resembling lava, and would, doubtless, much annoy workmen 
in excavating through it ; although moderns who might undertake 
the task would find no great difficulty in connecting the two gulfs of 
Kos and Symi by a’canal. I send a drawing of a gate standing 
amongst the ruins of ancient Keramus, interesting both from its an- 
tiquity, its solidity, its complete state of preservation, and the elab- 
orate manner in which it is ornamented. The city has been of 
moderate size, but contains the remains of temples and porticoes, 
which seem to have been overthrown by an earthquake, leaving, 
however, enough to show the wealth and good taste of its former 
inhabitants: after much search I found some imperfect inscriptions. 
The door-way and gate at Keramus approaches in form to the 
Egyptian style of architecture, which frequently occurs in this place, 
but no others are thus ornamented. The number of sarcophagi 
found along the shores of the gulf is considerable, more especially 
at Keramus, where a double line seems to have formed the principal 
entrance to the city ; they are very massive, but have all been 
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opened. Some fluted columns with Corinthian capitals and well 
executed amphore and grape vines lead me to believe, that a temple 
to Bacchus once existed there ; the columns are in excellent preser- 
vation, but prostrate and overgrown with treesand shrubs ; the city 
has passed through many hands, and several styles of architecture 
may be seen. The walls, which are plainly traced, and in some 
places perfect, are principally Cyclopean, repaired at different peri- 
ods with Hellenic masonry, and guarded by square towers at unequal 
intervals ; they are carried up to the foot of a range of hills joining 
the north end of the city. Ona small hill at the extreme end of 
the range there has been a square fort, surrounded by a triple wall, 
which has probably been the citadel. At Giova, at the head of the 
gulf, I found some tombs cut in the rock, of which I also enclose a 
drawing and ground plan.” 

Mr Brock’s letter was illustrated by two large charts of the island 
and gulf of Kos, on the scale of oné inch and a half to a mile, 
showing the sites of the ancient towns, the heights of all the moun- 
tains, &c., together with various plans of ruins, and several colored 
drawings of headlands. 

2. Au abstract of Mr Russegger’s journey from Mount Sinai to 
Hebron and Jerusalem, communicated by W. 1. Hamilton, Esq. 

On his return from Egypt at the close of 1838, Mr Russegger 
went to Suez, and from that point set out in a south-east direction, 
to ascend Mount Sinai ; and he gives a series of barometrical levels 
from the shores of the Red Sea, to the summit of Mount St Catherine 
which, by his measurements, rises 8168 French feet above the sea. 
From Mount Sinai he crossed the desert of Et-Tih, or of the 
“ wandering” in a direct north line to Hebron, and obtained twenty- 
two levels on this route also ; from Hebron he went to Bethlehem, 
and found its elevation to be 2538 feet; and thence to Jerusalem, 
which he states at 2479 French, 2640 English feet above the sea. 
Mr Russegger concludes his notice with some interesting remarks 
respecting the neighborhood of Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. First, 
he observes, that although the mountains between Jerusalem and 
the Jordan, in the valley of the Jordan itself, and those around the 
basin of the Dead Sea, bear unequivocal evidence of volcanic agen- 
ey, such as disruptions, up-beavings, faults, &c., proofs of which 
agency are still notorious in the continual earthquakes, hot springs, 
and formations of asphalt, yet not a trace could anywhere be dis- 
covered of volcanic or plutonic rocks, porphyry, granite, trachyte, 
&e., or, indeed, of any rock at all resembling them. Secondly, he 
devoted much attention to the barometric measurements of the level 
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of the Dead Sea, and after other observations on hanging up his 
barometer on the shores of that sea, he could no longer continue his 
observations, for the quicksilver rose to the top of the tube. Mr 
Russegger then calculates the following depressions:—village of 
Rikhah, in the valley of the Jordan, 774 feet ; bathing place of pil- 
grims in the Jordan, 1269 feet, and the Dead Sea, at its northern 
end, 1319 French feet, or nearly 1400 English feet below the level 
of the Mediteranean! 

$. On the practicability of exploring the sources of the White 
Nile with a steam-vessel, by Arthur T. Holroyd, Esq. 

‘* In my recent journey to Sennar and Kordofan,’ says Mr Hol- 
royd, ‘* my attention was directed to one of the great desiderata in 
African geography, namely, the exploring the sources of the Bahr 
el Abyad. If an expedition left Cairo in the month of July in a 
steamer, with a draught of water not exceeding two feet, it might, 
with a little care, pass all the cataracts between Cairo and Kbartum. 
At high Nile, the cataract of Essuan disappears and becomes a 
rapid. The second cataract is a succession of rapids from Wadi 
Halfah to the third cataract, at Hannek, which latter is most im- 
properly called a cataract, since even at low Nile there is hardly 
any fall to attract notice. The fourth and fifth I have not seen, but 
I learned that they would form no obstacle ; and the sixth is passed 
without any difficulty. I mentioned the subject of passing the cat- 
aractsto Mr Perring, an eminent civil engineer in the employ of 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, who very kindly made a drawing of a 
steamer calculated for a steam expedition. He recommended a 
boat of light sheet-iron, 70 feet long, 16 feet beam, and 8 feet deep, 
including keel ; and which would not draw, with all stores on board, 
more than 2 feet water; the power to be 2 twelve-horse oscillating 
high-pressure engines ; the fuel to be wood or charcoal. If a steam 
expedition left Cairo in July, it might get to Berber in September, 
where it should remain till the end of the tropical rains, which gen- 
erally take place there during that month. An express might be sent 
from thence to Khartum, for provisions to be prepared against the 
arrival of the expedition without delay. It would then proceed up 
the Bahr el Abyad, and probably it will be found that six months 
would be sufficient to survey both branches of the river. The expe- 
dition might then return to Berber, and when the Nile had risen 
high enough to pass the cataracts in the following year, it should 
immediately proceed to Cairo. The probable expense of such an 
expedition would not exceed 50001., and if assisted by government 
with men and stores, much less ; doubtless, too, volunteers would 
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be found gladly to serve in a cause which must excite the greatest 
interest in all geographers.” 


Bats Cavurca or Eneranp Coiiece. 


It is proposed to erect a new College at Bath, to be called ** Queen’s 
College,” auxiliary to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the site of which is to be on one of the heights called Claverton 
Down. The object is to check the progress of Romanism, by af- 
fording facilities for the education of youth in the Protestant faith 
and principles, and to cultivate in those intended for the Church of 
England, a sound knowledge of ber claims and merits, together with 
adequate means of obtaining a literary and scientific education, of a 
profound and extensive nature, on the lowest possible terms. The 
sum required is not to exceed £50,000, nor less than £30,000, in 
shares of £100 each, which entitle the holder to the right of nomi- 
nating one student for every share he holds. The number of stu- 
dents at first to be limited to 215. 


Braieuton Caimney Sweerer’s ScHoot. 


The Brighton Chimney Sweeper’s School was established in 1834, 
through the agency principally of the late Major Stewart. A sub- 
scription of five shillings was obtained from several of the resident 
inhabitants, and permission given to use one of the National School 
rooms. The School is under the patronage and inspection of the 
Vicar of Brighton, and a Committee of Clergymen and others ; and 
the expectations of its founders have been fully realized. A master 
exceedingly well adapted for the office having been appointed, the 
school has continued to prosper, being open on the evenings of three 
days in the week, and is commenced and. concluded by prayer for 
the Divine favor, which has not been withheld. The boys are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; each is provided with a large 
dark-colored frock to put over his working dress, and thus any an- 
noyance from soot may be avoided. The Brighton scholars have 
evinced a great desire to obtain instruction, and the two thousand 
boys now employed in this trade in different large towns in England 
may by means of such schools be rescued from their present degra- 
ded state of ignorance, and enabled to earn a livelihood in some 
other employment. 














































NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Morar Teacuer: designed as a classbook for the common 
schouls in the United States of America. By a Clergyman. pp. 
196. New York: published by Robinson & Franklin. 1839. 


This work is an attempt to supply a deficiency which conscien- 
tious teachers have long felt, a manual of the elements of theoreti- 
cal and practical morals. A system of moral philosophy for the 
use of schools which shall be not too abstract for the comprehension 
of the young, nor yet simplified and reduced below their under- 
standing, is, we believe, a desideratum. The Moral Teacher does 
not pretend to do this. It is mainly a practical treatise, and its 
illustrations are designed for children of from eight to twelve years 
of age. Exceptions might be taken at some of the positions of our 
author, yet, as a whole, the book is worthy of high commendation, 
and cannot fail to be of service both to the instructor and pupil. 
We copy a single passage from the preface. 

*« Morality, I believe, is not identical with sectarian opinions. Its 
on principles are the universal attributes of humanity, They 

id not originate with Christianity, although that has immeasurably 
exalted and purified them. They are founded in human consct1ovs- 
ness. They were first ‘ written not on tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart.’ This fact is presupposed by the Scriptures. 
They do not attempt to prove man a moral being, but assume that 
he is one. He is addressed as a free, responsible agent, — of 
knowing and doing the right. It is this eternal and immutable prin- 
a of conscientiousness, on which the present work is based. 
The morality it inculcates is believed to be strictly Christian, and 
yet to be deducible from the universal] experience of our race. If 
our children are ever to be taught in the public schools how to live, 
it must be on the principles of natural religion. Sectarian views of 
Christian theology will not be tolerated in those places by our com- 
munity.” 



































Tue Scuoo. Tracner’s Manvat, containing practical suggestions 
on Teaching and Popular Education. By Henry Dunn, Secreta- 
ry to the British and Foreign School Society, London. Prepared 
for publication in this country, with a preface, by T. H. Gallaudet. 
Hartford: published by Reed & Barber, 1839. 


We are inclined, from a cursory examination of this book, to 
think it very judicious and valuable. We intend to speak more 
largely of it in our next. 



























